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THE ACCEPTED OFFERING. 
THE evening was pretty warm, so I sat in my 
cabin with my window and door open. I was 
reading by the light of a wax-candle, put in a 
swivel-stand ; but although I was interested in the 
subject, I could not help being aware, in a sort of 
dreamy way, of the sounds which reached my ear 
from time to time. There was the harsh grinding 
and rattling of the steam-winch at work discharg- 
ing cargo ; the cries and curses of the coarse men 
at work ; the striking of the bells on board ; the 
lapping of the water at the wharf; the sounds of 
the great ferry-boats which crossed from East 
Boston to Boston Proper. I was beginning to feel 
tired, and was thinking of turning in for the night, 
when the lamp that hung in the passage revealed 
the figure of the ‘second mate, a great rough, 
sulky-looking fellow, with as warm a heart as ever 
‘beat in human breast. ‘Oh,’ said I, ‘come in ; sit 
down and spin me that long-promised yarn of 
yours. Take a cigarette—'tis the only thing I 
smoke; I’ll keep you company.’ So saying, I 
produced two of the little weeds; and we com- 
menced slowly to exhale. 

‘Well, Sawbones,’ he began (I was the Doctor), 
“I hate palaver; so here goes. I was once mate 


of a coolie-ship. Iam not going to speak of the) 


coolie-trade at this time; but it’s about coolies that 
the story is. I’m not going to enter into time or 
place ; but suffice it that our ship was a good one, 
and we were on a voyage with a right heavy load 
of coolies. We were pretty tightly packed, I can 
tell you, and no mistake. Well, we had the blackies 
on deck pretty much, and we did all we could to 
ventilate and purify them ; and as yet we had had 
no bad disorder among them—all was going pretty 
well 

‘The skipper was much engaged below—he 
was one of the kind that believe in keeping the 
steam up—high-pressure, you know. In fact, 
I had command; the “old man” never inter- 
fered. Doctor, boys are the greatest nuisance and 
torment that you can have afloat or ashore—no 
mistake. We had two boys. They were little 


dwartish chits, but as cunning and tricky as young 
apes. It took us all our time to look after those 
boys. Sometimes they fought—sometimes they 
leagued in mischief ; but if they were out of sight, 
you might be sure they were doing no good. 
George was the name of one, Harry that of the 
other. The whole of the ship was against them, 
and they against the whole ship. It was a game, 
and the little wretches played well. Of course, 
they were thrashed from time to time, but that 
seemed to act only as a stimulant. 

‘Well, one day the coolies got up a great affair 
—at least, it was a great affair to them, poor crea- 
tures, They were to give a sort of offering to their 
god—or at least one of them. They wanted to be 
in his good books, you see, and so they made him 
this gift. I don’t know all that was in the bundle, 
but I think there was rice, and I know that there 
was money. The offering was fixed to the truck 
of the main-mast—the truck, you know, is the 
button affair at the very point of the mast. Well, 
it was fastened up during the day, and the sign 
was, that if the god came in the night and took 
away the bundle, he was well pleased, and meant 
to bless their voyage. It was fastened all right, 
and they set a watch of their own to keep a tight 
eye to the bundle, so that they might see the god 
swoop down and carry it away. There was also 
a group of coolies at the shrouds to see that there 
was no unhallowed interference by the ship’s 
people. 

‘Well, evening shaded into night, and a deuced 
dark night it was too—heavy masses of cloud 
scudding across a sombre sky: not bad weather, 
but rather threatening, you know. I was on watch, 
feeling rather anxious as to how the night might 
turn out. Our doctor, a native, came to my side. 
He was a very intelligent fellow, I can tell you, and 
well educated. He didn’t believe in the god coming 
down and taking away the bundle; but he 
wasn’t such a fool as to express his mind before 
the coolies. They are rather dangerous cattle 
at times. You read now and again of their 
rising in mutiny, killing the officers and crew, 
ay, even setting fire to the ship, and playing the 
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deuce generally. Coolies are not to be trifled with, 
especially when there is a great crowd of them. 
Of course, they are ignorant and superstitious, and 
such are always dangerous. Life with such people 
is at a discount, and no mistake. Well, the doctor 
and I were devising plans for ventilating the ship 
by kindling fires, &c., and so the watch passed. 
When eight bells struck at midnight, I turned in 
as soon as I was relieved. It seemed scarcely a 
minute before I heard eight bells strike again, and 
I was forced to know that it was four o’clock in 
the morning, and time for me to be on deck to 
take my watch. I found the ship much as I had 
left her. The “second” said that the wind had 
not risen higher than when I went below, but that 
the night had been intensely dark. It was so at 
the time he spoke. I commenced to pace to and 
fro—wishing heartily that my watch was over— 
and, as time passed, noticing the gradual diffusion 
of the uncertain light of early morning. 

‘Suddenly, my blood was nearly frozen in my 
veins by a devilish uproar. I thought at first that 
it was mutiny—then fire. While I was com- 
posing my mind for action, the screaming was 
renewed tenfold. Coolies streamed and crowded 
on deck in dozens. They were all violently ex- 
cited, but did not seem disposed to do any mischief. 
I sent one of the hands to ascertain what was the 
row, before I gave any command ; but before he 
returned, the native doctor sprang to my side with 
a glassy terror-stricken eye and trembling limbs. 
“Mr Topsal,” says he, “our lives are in danger! 
What folly, what madness! Who could do it? 
You must act very prudently, Mr Topsal, or this 
will be our last voyage.” 

‘While I was staring at the poor horrified doctor, 
unable to see his drift, the man returned, and said 
that the row was caused by the coolies having 
discovered that the bundle was gone—or, as they 
said, that their god had carried it off. It was yet 
early dawn, and the great fact had just been dis- 
covered. I had forgotten about the affair. Now 
I glanced up at the truck of the main-mast. No 
bundle wasthere. Itwasgone. How? Nothing in 
the way of atmospheric force could have removed 
it. Of course, we could not admit the supernatural 
(unless, indeed, a MWalf-formed suspicion of the 
possibility of the devil having done the thing). 
Only one other explanation remained, that of human 
intervention. But how? and who? I felt cold and 
giddy, a clammy perspiration oozed out on me, 
and I felt shaky. I nerved myself. I must act at 
once, and secretly. 

‘The doctor whispered: “Oh, Topsal, we ll all 
be murdered in cold blood, if they discover the 
trick. Who could it have been ?” 

‘I could only echo his question with a groan. I 
called the “second,” much to his surprise and 
disgust ; but having left the deck in his charge, 
the doctor and I went on a voyage of discovery. 
First we repaired to my room, and thought. 
Suddenly we both raised our eyes, and staring at 
each other, whispered: “The boys.” 


“Oh, confound them!” cried I; “only wait. If 
we make this voyage, and get quit of this load of 
gunpowder safely, oh, won’t I!” 

“Let us hunt them up,” said the doctor. 

‘So we set out for the forecastle. We entered 
noiselessly, and crept in the direction of the boys’ 
bunks. At first there seemed nothing unusual. The 
lamps swung and creaked, the timbers strained, the 
water went thud, thud on the ship’s bows. We 
crawled nearer. We held our breath. Hush! 
What sound was that? Was it not like the 
chinking of money? O horror! 

‘The doctor and I pinched each other black and 
blue, and shuddered. We crawled still nearer. 
We. got behind a coil of rope and some barrels. 
We peeped into the corner where the two young 
scapegraces dwelt. Yes, the metallic sound pro- 
ceeded from that direction. We stretched our 
necks. There before our eyes sat the two little 
creatures, with the bundle between them, cosily 
but secretly dividing the spoil. Such a combina- 
tion of daring and folly almost made us commit 
ourselves. But we watched our chance, and 
pounced on them, and clapped our hands on their 
mouths. In a second we had them tied up and 
gagged. The contents of the bundle we quietly 
concealed about our persons, and dropped over- 
board when we went aft. We set a watch over 
the boys, and I read them a lesson in whispers, 
which put the terror of death on them. It was 
a dark night, you know; they had climbed up the 
stay unnoticed, and taken the bundle ! 

‘Ah! doctor, I’ll never forget that voyage. Iwas 
for ever thinking that the blackies were rising, 
or that they had fired the ship, or that they were 
conspiring. On deck, I walked on needles and 
pins—every sound startled me. I had taken all 

ible precautions, had my arms ready, &c.; but 
it would have been madness to have thought of 
resistance. I had all the burden on my own 
shoulders, for I never told the skipper, and the 
“second” did not seem to understand the affair nor 
to appreciate our danger. But the native doctor 
did ; and assisted me ably. Even my turn below 
was no rest ; I couldn’t sleep—I pre | and started 
till I was called on deck again. O man, it was 
awful! Suspense, doctor, is a terrible thing! I 
felt just as if I were living over a volcano—never 
sure but that an eruption might occur. It would 
almost have been a relief to have had the worst. 
My hair turned gray, doctor—no mistake. The 
“second” even noticed that. I turned shaky and 
fanciful. No, doctor; I didn’t drink; that had 
nothing to do with it. How I rejoiced at the close 
of each day! We made a pretty good voyage; 
felt as d, when first. 
si it, was paradise ! en we act t 
that a safely on shore, and I felt my t z 
still uncut, I almost thought it too good to be true 
—no mistake !’ 

I don’t know how many of my cigarettes Mr 
To smoked, but I know that the stock was 

‘But, I say, To ut in, ‘what about the 
boys, you, know Did on give them an awful 


Mr Topsal looked sulkier than usual as he 
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replied : ‘ Well, they got loose as soon as we got 
into port—robbed me, and deserted the ship. 
That was the last that I ever saw of them.’ 


A SLEEPING PREACHER. 


Axout the year 1604, the little society of New 
College, Oxford, numbered amongst its fellows one 
named Dr Richard Haydock. This person had 
developed a curious faculty of preaching very 
learned and excellent sermons when, to all out- 
ward appearance, he was in a deep slumber. This 
faculty was the more noteworthy, in that Haydock 
was but a dull fellow in his waking hours, and 
known to be no great scholar. ‘Greek and Hebrew, 
too, were familiar to his tongue in these nocturnal 
discourses, though the preacher was supposed to be 
ignorant of both languages. The fame of him soon 
spread throughout the university, and the fellows 
and scholars flocked as regularly to hear Haydock 
preach in his sleep as to any other sermon. Nor 
were they ever disappointed of his performance ; 
in fact, so methodical was he in his proceedings, 
that he never failed to pray most fervently for the 
king and royal family, both before and after his 
discourse, which was regularly opened with a text. 
On concluding, he would wake, stretch, wonder to 
see an audience, and remember nothing that he 
had said. The previous career of Dr Haydock 
presented no very remarkable features. He was 
born at Grewel, in Hampshire, had received his 
early education at Winchester, from thence he had 
proceeded to New College, where he was admitted 
a fellow in the year 1590. He took the usual 
degrees in arts, and afterwards travelled for some 
time abroad. Haydock, on his return, about 1598, 
published a heavy folio on the subjects of Painting 
and Engraving; this he thought sufficiently valu- 
able to be handed down to posterity, with his own 
rtrait on the title-page. Thomas Bodley, the 
ounder of the Bodleian Library, was a sort of 

patron of his, and to him the work was dedicated. 
The notoriety of the sleeping preacher was 
rapidly extended beyond Oxford, and in a few 
months attracted the attention of King James. 
That monarch, as we all know, prided himself on 
his superior wisdom, and eagerly seized any op- 
portunity that offered of displaying it before a 
crowd of admiring courtiers. He therefore deter- 
mined that Haydock’s supposed marvellous gift 
should be tested at court, and under his own keen 
eye. Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, who was then Sec- 
retary of State, was instructed to make inquiries 
of Dr Abbots and Dr Hussey, leading authorities 
of the university, relative to Haydock; and these 
learned gentlemen were commissioned to arrange 
for the transfer of the preacher's services to the 
court of St James’s for a time. Haydock, how- 
ever, must have had some inkling of what was 
ing on, as a little before this time he — left 
‘ord, and some weeks elapsed before Dr Husse: 
could give any tidings of him, It was then found 
out that Dr Haydock was settled and lodged in 
the house of one Blacker, dwelling in the close 
at Salisbury. In that city he was rapidly acquir- 
ing fame as a physician, for, indeed, it was princi- 
pally to the y and practice of medicine that 
i at Oxford. A letter 


written from Salisbury at the time reported him 
as going much to the house of Sir William 
Dorington, who had taken a great interest in the 
doctor’s pursuits, and whose seat was within six 
miles of the city. The gift which had made Hay- 
dock so pre-eminent at his university seems to lave 
been allowed to languish since he had taken up 
with the active duties of his own proper profes- 
sion. We find no record of his having delivered 
any theological discourses at Salisbury, whether 
oy © waking. However, his place of resi- 
dence being discovered by Cecil’s emissaries, it 
was intimated to him how gratifying it would be 
to His Majesty King James to witness a display 
of his curious powers at court. The preacher no 
doubt inwardly prayed the authorities to have him 
excused, but there was no getting out of what 
amounted to a royal command. The next scene in 
the story is best told in a letter still extant, and 
written by Rowland White, tmaster of the 
court, to the Earl of Shrewsbury. This letter 
bears date 27th April 1605, and is as follows : 

‘ At court there is one Haydock, of New College, 
in Oxford, by profession a doctor of physic, ae 
uses oftentimes to make long sermons in his sleep. 
The King’s Majesty heard him one night; the next 
time, the Dean of the Chapel and Sir Thomas 
Chaloner; the third time, my Lord of Cranborne 
up in his drawing-room 
at court, and heard him preach, and sent for my 
Lord Pembroke, Lord Shandos, Lord Danvers, Lord 
Marre, and others. He doth very orderly begin 
with his prayer ; then to his text, and divides it ; 
and when Ge hath well and learnedly touched 
every he concludes it, and with ing and 
stretching, awakes, and remembers nothing he said. 
The man seems to be a very honest man, of a 
good eae of a civil conversation, and dis- 
creet; hath no books, or place to study ; and twice 
or thrice a week usually preaches. Yer the king 
will not say what he thinks of it. He will hear 
and sift him ere he depart from court.’ 

His Majesty, we are told, proceeded in the busi- 
ness with infinite solemnity and a and 
after much cross-examination by himself and his 
agen actually prevailed upon Hay- 

ock to confess his imposture, and to give in 
writing the motives both of his beginning and of 
his continuance in so strange a practice. On 
Sunday the 28th, he sent to the king that ‘if it 
would please His Majesty to pardon his offence, 
and deliver him from punishment, he would con- 
fess the whole truth of this deceit wherewith he 
had abused the world’ His first confession was 
not considered sufficiently explicit and minute, 
as appears from a letter written by the Earl of 
Worcester, one of the leading councillors, to the 
Secretary of State, ——- such points as His 
Majesty, ‘out of the depth of his wonderful judg- 
ment, required to have further cleared. Ulti- 
mately, the preacher furnished some py 
plete details of the origin and growth of his im- 
posture. These details are curious, and have an air 


y | of truthfulness. We are told that on his first coming 


to Oxford, Haydock had a great desire to study 
divinity, and to become a preacher, but found in 
himself a disability for that — by reason of 
a stuttering he had in his speech, and a slow 
imperfect utterance. He was thus reluctantly com- 
pelled to abandon this study, and betook himself 
to physic. It afterwards came to his remembrance, 
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as he said, that his school-fellows at Winchester 
had told him many times how he used to speak 
in his sleep; and that he then made verse, 
and spoke Latin, with much more quickness of 
invention and readier utterance than at any time 
else. Whereupon, he took a conceit that he would 
try how near he could come to such ability of 
utterance by speaking at the time of night which 
was nearest to that in which he used to speak in 
his sleep. First he began, as soon as he was out 
of his first sleep, to speak some discourse concern- 
ing physic ; and found in himself such ripeness of 
invention, and so perfect and ready delivery, that 
he was astounded at himself, and practised this 
fashion of speaking after midnight some four or 
five times, in physic ; which, when he found to 
make so t an alteration of his speech, and 
ability to Teoma, he resolved to try if the same 
effect would follow if divinity were the chosen 
subject, as he had ever the strongest desire for 
that branch of learning. So he took a text, and 
ore himself to preach from it three or four 
ays before he put it in practice ; and, when suffi- 
ciently prepared, would sit up in bed, after his 
first sleep, and deliver what appeared to him a 
excellent sermon. This course was pursued 
by — several times without the least inten- 
tion of being overheard ; but by chance one night 
some one lying in the chamber next to his own 
was awake, and heard all he said. It was accord- 
ingly reported over the college the morning after 
that Mr Haydock had pense’ very learnedly in 
his sleep. Haydock was weak or wicked enough 
to humour the deception, and had practised it for 
about a year and a half every other night—preaching 
in Latin at Oxford, and in English im the country. 
to the king for forgiveness is 
still preserved amongst the state Papers, and is a 
curious testimony to the vanity and weakness of 
the man. It is much too long to reproduce here, 
so a very few extracts must suffice us. He-says: 
‘I do here, in the naked simplicity of a most 
thankful and penitent soul, ingenuously confess 
and acknowledge, that this use of my nocturnal 
discourse, seeming to be a deep and sound sleep, 
when indeed I was waking, had more — 
sense of that I conceived and me: than w. 
day I attem the same, was 
i done with knowledge, upon a dis- 
covery in myself of a greater ability, and freedom 
of memory, invention, and speech, in that mild, 
—_ and silent repose of the night, than in the 
ytime I found’ And _ he says: ‘When 
company approached, I well pereeived, though, in- 
deed, no ordinary voice coul ony my strong 
ion nor the ey ight of the 
candle held at mine eyes, which ways kept 
shut, even in the dark, and could never meditate 
to purpose when they were open.’ Haydock adds 
that he never had any sinister plot, purpose, or 
drift to the disturbance of the peaceable estate, 
church, or commonwealth—and that he had not 
offended maliciously, but of human infirmity. 
King James was too well satisfied with what 
he was pleased to consider his own acuteness in 
unmasking the deception, to bear malice against 
the author of it, and readily pardoned the offender. 
We have little more to chronicle concerning him. 
It is needless to say that Haydock discontinued the 
practices which had made him so notorious. He 
withdrew once more to Salisbury, and achieved a 


reputation there as a very able physician. He 
afterwards came to London, died, and was buried 
there, shortly before the outbreak of the civil 
wars. 


A GOLDEN SORROW. 
CHAPTER XIIL—THE CLOVEN FOOT 


Mririaw’s married life commenced under pleasant 
auspices. Mr St Quentin had taken care to pro- 
cure numerous introductions in the foreign cities 
which he purposed to visit ; and as society was as 
complete a novelty to his young wife as the works 
of art and the monuments of history, she was 
amply provided with defences against ennwi, and 
with the means of contrasting her present with her 
late position, largely to the advantage of the 
former. She had made an entirely mercenary 
marriage, and she did not deceive herself about it ; 
but she really was, for a time, not being of a senti- 
mental turn of mind, quite happy. If she had ever 
been in love with any one, it might have been a 
very different thing, as she had once said to 
Florence, and repeated rather unnecessarily often 
to herself ; but beyond a school-girl flirtation with 
Charley Boscombe—carried on by all the under- 
hand means familiar to school-girls, and enjoyable 
and important chiefly because it was underhand— 
Miriam had had no experience of the kind. Mr St 
Quentin was an agreeable travelling companion ; 
and Miriam was too inexperienced to discern that 
all the comfort and luxury, all the consideration 
and courtesy with which he surrounded her, were 
rather tributes to his own vanity, selfishness, and 
love of ease, than to her. No doubt he loved her 
after his fashion, and was very proud of her beauty, 
her youth, and the general admiration she excited ; 
and she looked no farther into her life, so far as 
he was concerned. Her character was not formed 
yet; its strength for good or ill was still latent ; 
though she had shewn herself capable of a deliber- 
ately mercenary marriage, and of telling herself 
always and exactly the truth about it. At present, 
all the instincts of her youth, health, and spirits 
were dominant, and she made the most of the 
absolutely new life which had opened for her. It 
did seem strange to her, sometimes, in the rare 
intervals in which thought and reflection would 
obtrude themselves, to be actually married to a 
of every interest and ev on belo to 
him, yet to know on of as 
she knew of Mr St Quentin’s. 

She was set thinking of this by her long talks 
with her sister-in-law, and by hosel a that 
though she too was now a married woman, and on 
the same level of experience of life as Florence, 
she was not, in reality, a bit more like her in mind, 
or drawn at all closer to her in sym thies. Flor- 
ence knew as much of Walter’s avn, of his 
childhood and his boyhood, his school-days and 
companions, of the troubles, and hopes, and pranks 
of the time before he had ever seen her, as Miriam 
did ; and, of the later incidents, much more than 
Miriam herself knew. Every name was familiar 
to Florence which had been a household word to 
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Miriam and Walter; and at the Firs, she had 
recognised all the localities, and illustrated them 
by anecdotes related to her by Walter, and cher- 
ished in her memory with a fidelity quite mys- 
terious to her sister-in-law, who had not the key 
to it. Miriam knew nothing about Mr St Quentin’s 
youth or early manhood. Perhaps the difference in 
their rendered it natural that she should feel 
no curiosity to know, and that he should take no 
interest in telling her; but yet the fact rendered 
their relation artificial and constrained. Miriam 
did not suppose that her husband had anything to 
conceal ; she did not weave a romance out of , os 
ignorance and his reticence, and, after the fashion 
of Miss Austen’s charming heroine in Northanger 
Abbey, construct a martyred wife and a reproachful 
conscience out of a commonplace character and a 
life of monotonous prosperity. But she felt that 
he told her nothing because he held her in light 
consideration. She did not mind it—it is only 
love which aims at the knowledge and comprehen- 
sion of the past; but she estimated by the fact 
the great distance which divides the experience of 
a woman who has married ‘for love’ from that of 
a woman who has married for any other motive. 

‘If Mr St Quentin and I had not strange places 
and new people to discuss, I wonder what we 
should find to talk about?’ said Miriam, one evening, 
when Rose was arranging her hair—a portion of 
her assumed duty which she persisted in dis- 
charging. ‘ What did you and Walter talk about ?’ 

‘About ourselves, I’m afraid; about our want 
of money, and the very little prospect we had of 
getting any ; about how glad we were we had run 
all the risks involved in our marriage, and about 
all the things we would do if we were rich. Very 
commonplace, but interesting to us. And then, 
we talked a good deal about you—I always wanted 
to hear about you—and Walter always had some- 
thing to tell me. He was a most amusing and 
entertaining companion, as you know; I never 
could have been dull with his society to count 
upon ; and he is such a wonderful mimic. He 
would have made a capital actor. Do you know, 
I should have recognised your voice in a crowd, 
from his perfect imitation of it.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Miriam, leaning back in her chair 
with an impatient sigh, ‘Mr St Quentin and I 
will never have anything half so interesting to 
discuss. There is not a third person in the world 
he would care to hear me talk of ; and, except the 
most ordinary acquaintances, he never s of 
any third person to me. I wonder what sort of 
woman his wife was? I wonder whether it was 
a love-match? I wonder what he was like then ?’ 

‘You could hardly expect him to tell you much, 
or indeed anything, about her, said Florence ; ‘he 
would probably think the subject not a pleasant 
one. 

‘What nonsense ! as if I cared, as if any rational 
being would care! It would be a relief to have 
something real to talk about, for at present I feel 
as if it were all a sham. However, we are not 
likely to be reduced to the necessity of entertainin 
each other. And now for a good ten minutes o: 
compliments, in lieu of conversation.’ 

She drew her white and gold bournous over her 
shoulders, kissed Florence, and went wearily away. 
They were going to a t entertainment that 
evening at a of the English ambassador 
at Naples ; Mr St Quentin was more than 


usually anxious that Miriam should be well dressed 
and in good looks. 

At Miriam’s age, even if one has a fair allowance 
of good sense, one can endure an immense amount 
of admiration and attention on the score of one’s 
beauty. But these tributes, in themselves welcome, 
are apt to pall after a time, unless they come from 
the right person. Miriam was beginning to find 
out that Mr St Quentin was not the right person 
and she was very tired—when her husband had 
repeated the assurance several times a day for 
three months—of being told that she was as beauti- 
ful as an angel, and that each dress she wore was 
more becoming to her ‘style’ than the preceding 
one. This was only a slight annoyance, however, 
and the monotony of Mr St Quentin’s admiration 
was atoned for by the variety of that which 
Miriam received from other sources, They had 
travelled rapidly to the south, in pursuit of fine 
weather, and were now settled for some time at 
Naples. Mr St Quentin reserved his morning 
hours to his own special benefit as rigidly as he 
had done in London, to Miriam’s t pleasure 
and relief; and she really had as little to complain 
of as was possible. The gloss was upon her new 
life of wealth, and ease, and luxury, and she had 
as yet been visited by only a momentary occa- 
sional thrill of apprehension that it might ever 
wear off. She was accustomed to revert, in her 
conversations with Florence, to the t ‘ consider- 
ation’ of her emancipation from the 7 Firs, to her ° 
being ‘rid of the place and of papa,’ more 
wena | than was quite pleasant to Florence, 
who had always feared that she would need 
constant remembrance of that ‘ consideration ;’ but 
she was unconscious of the existence of these 
symptoms, and had she recognised them, would 
still have been ignorant of the nature and gravity 
of the disease they betokened. 

Mr and Mrs St Quentin excited a good deal of 
curiosity everywhere that they went, and, as was 


to be expected, some comment which was not 
altogether good-natured. But it was ve nerall 
admitted that he was quite a model husband, 


devoted to his beautiful young wife, and yet so 
little foolish, so charmingly free from jealousy—a 
passion which would have rendered him equally 
unhappy and absurd, because, at his age, to expect 
a young girl like Miriam to do more than tolerate 
him, would, of course, be quite ridiculous. And 
she tolerated him—she y did! The manners 
of Madame were perfectl oP attentive, 
so pleasant, so reverential! If Mr St Quentin had 
been aware of these comments, he would have 
been very little obliged to the discerning indi- 
viduals who made them. Miriam’s enjoyment 
of society was very general ; as yet, she was not 
in danger of any particular attraction. As a 
rule, she did not like ‘foreigners’—as she, in her 
thoroughly English way, designated French and 
Italian people in their own respective countries— 
and the English whom they met did not interest 
her deeply. The fact was, Miriam was still so 
young, and so much occupied and delighted with 
material things, that she was hardly obnoxious 
to the real and deadly danger of her position 
—the danger of finding out that her unoccupied 
heart was craving a tenant. She honestly ‘sw 
all old men were as tiresome as Mr St 
Quentin, and she did not think about young men 
at all; though, if she had thought about them, or 
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any one of them, the gen notion of propriety, 
which stood in the place of sound principle in 
Miriam’s mind, would have precluded idea 
of the topic being a dangerous one, until she had 
been gently and pleasantly conducted into peril 
and suffering by her mingled unconsciousness and 
incredulity—yes, incredulity, for it was remarkable 
that since her marriage Miriam had grown more 
than ever impatient of sentiment and denunciatory 
of romance. 

All this would ap to constitute a state of 

ings which might have sufficed to tranquillise 
and content the most jealous and elderly of hus- 
bands. Nevertheless, it befell upon a certain day 
that Miriam discovered, with much disgust and 
contempt, that the ruling passion of her attentive, 
complimentary, débonnaire husband was jealousy. 

There had been a good deal of awkwardness in 
the position of Rose, but she had expected and was 

repared for it, and was more afraid of Miriam’s 
impetuosity than of any annoyance to which she 
was, or was likely to be, subjected. It was misery 
to Mrs St Quentin to be obliged to allow her sister- 
in-law to sit beside Mr St Quentin’s valet in the 
rumble of the travelling-carriage as they drove to 
Southampton on her wedding-day ; and she eagerly 
ne orem 3 her feelings, as soon as they were alone 
in the cabin of the steamer. Florence made light 
of it. The valet was a perfectly respectable and 
respectful m, who, when he found she was 
not dis to talk, kept silence cheerfully, and 
attended to her comfort punctually. But Miriam 
was not to be consoled. It must never occur again, 
she said, and thenceforth she took precautions 
which Mr St Quentin considered absurd and 
troublesome, but which he did not resent as yet. 

‘ My maid is not an ordinary person, and I am 
very particular about her,’ was all the explanation 
Miriam gave when she made Rose Dixon travel in 
the carriages for ‘Dames Seules,’ and ordered her 
meals to be served separately at all the hotels. To 
interfere with his pretty young wife on a personal 

int of this kind was not in Mr St Quentin’s way ; 

t as their terms of residence in various p 
became longer, and they were more settled, he 
began to mark his sense of Miriam’s over-solicitude 
for Rose, by treating his wife’s maid rather cava- 
lierly, ing to her in a short, imperious way, 
which rendered Miriam uncomfortable, and making 
it evident that he did not ise any difference 
between her and the other servants who formed 
their ostentatiously numerous suite. Florence’s 
was essentially a mild and gentle nature, and she 
was little given to disliking people; but she did 
dislike Mr St Quentin. The cold narrow-hearted- 
ness of this man, the polished selfishness of him, 
the total want of pity for human wants or suffer- 
ings—she had noticed early that he was lavish only 
where his own pleasure was concerned—repelled 
and disgusted her. She saw him rarely, but on 
those occasions her manner was unconsciously dis- 
tant without being respectful; she did not keep 
up her assumed character so well as she believed 
herself to do; her demeanour to Mr St Quentin 
was not so servant-like as it should have been. 

On two or three occasions, her husband made 
remarks to Miriam upon the advisability of keeping 
servants in their proper place, which she did not 
like, and she took no pains to conceal her displea- 
sure At last, on a repetition of these strictures, 
calle.! forth by his finding Miriam and Rose talking 


and laughing together, to the oblivion of time and 
of the fact that he was waiting to take Miriam 
out in the brilliant equipage of which he was so 
a her temper for the first time asserted itself. 

he teld Mr St Quentin that she considered his 
remarks exceedingly intrusive and ungentleman- 
like, and that she should do as she pleased. She 
looked at him in her customary undaunted te d as 
she uttered the defiant words, and she felt slightly 
uncomfortable at the look she received in return. 
It was quite outside of her previous experience, 
and plainly expressive of sullen resentment. 

‘It is better you should understand my meaning 
at once,’ her husband said, touching the horses up 
roy | as he spoke ; ‘I don’t recognise your right 
to find fault with my interference in any matter 
connected with our common life. I shall interfere 
when I think proper, and I think proper now. I 
do not like this woman ; you are too familiar with 
her ; she is too familiar with you ; she has not the 
manners or bearing of a well-trained servant. You 
cannot be ignorant of the impropriety of making a 
companion of your maid ; or, if you are ignorant 
of it, I think it is time you should learn it, from 
me.’ 

Hot anger was in Miriam’s heart, but she kept 
it down for Florence’s sake, and tried to turn the 
conversation. But this did not suit Mr St Quentin; 
he thought he had gained his point, and wished to 
improve the victorious occasion. He harped upon 
the subject, until Miriam could no longer forbear, 
and sharply told him she had heard quite enough 
of. a matter, trifling in itself, on which nothing 
that he could say should alter her mind ; and that 
she begged he would consider it exhausted. 

She said nothing to Florence of what had passed ; 
but her sister-in-law was too sensitive and too 
acute to fail to notice the en of spirits 
under which Miriam evidently laboured. She 
pondered over it, quite unsuspectingly, and was 
filled with forebodings and misgivings. 
Miriam already begun to repent of her bargain? 
Was she finding out that she had bought wealth 
luxury, pleasure, even freedom itself, far too dear 

‘I remember, said Miriam to Florence that 
evening, apropos of nothing particular—‘I remem- 
ber to have read in some book, once on a time, 
that there is a kind of jealousy which is the result 
of love, and a kind which is the result of temper. 
I can fancy the one to be rather flattering if felt 
by a person one loved, but the other must be quite 
intolerable,’ 

‘I should not like the one much better than the 
other, said Florence gravely, ‘for it also would 
imply distrust, and what greater insult than that 
can be inflicted upon one ?’ 

‘True,’ said Miriam moodily, and then she sat 
silent for a long time, twisting the tassels of her 
girdle between her fingers, with her eyes fixed 
moodily upon the ground. 

From that day forth Miriam knew that her hus- 
band watched her, and that he had a rooted dislike 
to Florence. A few weeks later, a letter from 
Walter was sent to their Italian address, from the 
Firs. It was directed to Miriam this time, and 
contained a letter for Florence. The sisters-in-law 
were reading their respective letters, in Miriam’s 
dressing-room, when Mr St Quentin returned 
unexpectedly, and, as Miriam afterwards believed, 
intentionally, and entered the room. Florence was 
sitting on a sofa in the deep embrasure of the 
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window, which commanded a fine view of the far- 
famed bay ; and Miriam on a low foot-stool beside 
her. They were both disturbed and agitated, and 
bright tears were standing in Florence’s eyes. She 
instantly started up, as Mr St Quentin came inside 
the door, and stood looking at them with stern 
displeasure. 

‘Leave the room, Dixon,’ he said coldly ; ‘I wish 
to _ to Mrs St Quentin,’ 

‘Return in five minutes, if you please, Rose,’ 
said Miriam ; ‘I want to dress then.—Pray, what 


-have you to say to me?’ she continued, in a far 


different tone, to her husband. ‘Has anything 
new or extraordinary happened ?? 

‘I don’t suppose it is either new or extraordi- 
nary,’ he replied, ‘that you should act against my 
decided injunctions. find you again in unbe- 
coming confidence with a servant. Pray, who are 
the correspondents whose effusions are the joint 
property of yourself and your maid?’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean, Mr St Quentin,’ 
said Miriam, with an unsuccessful attempt at 
calmness. 

‘O yes, you do. You were each reading a 
letter, and talking over it, when I came in—as 
unexpected as I was unwelcome. I insist on 
knowing who wrote those letters.’ 

‘Do you suppose I scrutinise my maid’s corre- 
spondence 

‘Nonsense. There is something between you 
which I am determined shall not remain concealed 
from me.’ 

‘You had better ask my maid yourself who are 
her correspondents, said Miriam, in a tone of the 
most insolent contempt. ‘That would be such a 
suitable proceeding towards a servant.’ 

‘Who her letter is from, is a secondary consider- 
ation ; though I shall learn that too, if I continue 
to think fit to do so. My present question is to 
you, and I will trouble you to answer it. From 
whom is the letter you were reading when I camein? 

‘From my brother.’ 

‘I don’t believe you’ 

Miriam turned her back upon him, and struck 
a hand-bell on a table in the window. ‘Be so 
good as to leave my room,’ she said: ‘I am going 
to dress,’ 

He took two steps towards her, his face dark 
with passion. The look was highly unbecoming 
to him, and would have revealed his age to the 
least acute observer. ‘It is not from your brother; 
if it were, it would not be of interest to your 
maid. I believe you and she are in league to 
deceive me. And, let me tell you, if it were from 
your brother, I should forbid any correspondence. 
Your brother is a lying, ae. ure blackguard, 
who has taken a low girl abroad with him, whom 
he has either married, or pretended to 5 

¢You are mad,’ said Miriam, ‘or drunk.’ 

‘Like your father! No,I am neither mad nor 
drunk ; and I know and mean what I say. Shew 
me that letter ; I command you.’ 

Miriam was not far from her husband, but the 
table was between them. She slipped adroitly to 
the end of it, and reached the open window ; then 
she drew the disputed letter from her bosom, tore 
it into shreds, and as Florence, pale-faced, and in 
tears, entered the room, she saw the fragments go 
fluttering downward in the air, and Miriam’s great 
golden eyes flashing their scornful triumph upon 
her husband, 


CHAPTER XIV.—DEFEAT. 


Florence heard Miriam’s account of what had 
happened with dismay. Mr St Quentin had left 
the room without another word; and Miriam had 
rushed to the door, slammed and locked it with 
unmistakable emphasis, and then related the 
story of this serious matrimonial misunderstand- 
ing to Florence, only suppressing Mr St Quentin’s 
reference to Walter’s suspected marriage. With 
all Miriam’s faults—and ther were numerous and 
increasing, in the fostering false atmosphere of 
her life—she was ‘hich! Nothing could be 
more perfect than her fidelity to Walter’s trust, 
her attachment to Walter’s wife. These feelings 
made her self-sacrificing, acute, ready-witted, and 
reticent. All the passionate temper within her 
was roused by her husband’s conduct, and yet she 
did not forget that Florence would be rendered 
more unhappy if she told her all. Whatever was 
the ground of Mr Clint’s suspicion, and whatever 
its extent, it had evidently fallen short of the 
truth in one respect, and roy oe it in another. 
So long as he continued to believe that the girl 
he suspected of being Walter’s wife had. gone with 
him to America, Florence’s position with respect to 
him would remain secure. But he had imparted 
his suspicions to Mr St Quentin, equally to the 
surprise and consternation of Miriam; and the 
ground on which she had built the superstructure 
of delusive and fancied power, in which she had 
taken refuge as in a stronghold, had crumbled 
away under her feet. 

here were her promises to her sister-in-law 
now? Where was her power to fulfilthem? ‘If 
papa should turn you out of his house,’ she had 
said, in contemplation of what had then seemed to 
be the very worst that could happen, ‘there will 
be mine :* you to come to. ‘Was all this 
changed ?’ she asked herself, because the old man 
she had married in order to have her own way 
had suddenly lifted the mask of smooth amiability 
and shewn his teeth in a snarl. 

There was plenty of ‘fight’ in Miriam, if fight 
should prove to be all that would be needed ; but 
she was too clear-sighted, in spite of her inexperi- 
ence, to believe that it would be all. Shewing 
fight is a matter for two people only ; but in this 
case there were three, and Miriam could not suffice 
for Florence, or, as she instantly felt, Florence for 
herself. If Mr St Quentin chose to insult her, and 
make the position untenable, what could Miriam 
do to prevent it, short of revealing the secret which 
every day’s experience of her husband’s character 
convinced her it would be highly dangerous to 
reveal ? 

‘We must be more careful: I have been dread- 
fully incautious, I confess,’ said Miriam. ‘I ought 
to have told you the first time he complained of 
my familiarity with you, but I did not like; I was 
afraid it might hurt your feelings. 


‘You see how hard a false position is to main- - 


tain,’ said Florence with a sigh ; ‘I fear it will soon 
cease to be possible. My dear, dear sister, we must 
think of some other resource for me ; indeed, this 
will not do. In all our calculations, we never 
thought it possible that I could be made a subject 
of dispute between you and Mr St Quentin.’ 

‘I hope you may ame the only one,’ said 
Miriam impatiently ; ‘but I begin to think there 
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will be a many strong points of difference 
between Quentin As to your 
entertaining any idea of leaving me, it is simply 
impossible. Our faith is pledged to Walter on that 
head. We must both be more cautious, and you 
must keep out of his way as much as possible.’ 

Florence assented, with a heavy heart. ‘It 
never was right,’ she thought, ‘and it never can be 
made right, and it never can come right. Oh, if it 
were but over! If my Walter could but come 
back to me!’ 

This first quarrel was made up, of course, but 
the reconciliation afforded an illustration of the 
influence of the disparity of age between Miriam 
and herhhusband. There was an awkward slurring 
over of mutual offence, there was a cold set 
courtesy, but there was no heartiness, no genuine 
unrestrained feeling of regret and reparation ; and 
ever afterwards there was an indefinable difference 
in their mutual relation. Mr St Quentin admired 

iriam as much as ever, was as proud of her beaut 
and brilliancy, and as tiresomely anxious that bot 
should be recognised to his glorification; but he 
distrusted her, and betrayed it. The torture of 
jealousy was making havoc with him. He had 
genuinely disbelieved Miriam’s statement about the 
letter, and the circumstance had set his suspicious 
mind off on a tormenting tack of imaginary 
grievance. What was the tie between her and 
this insolent servant, who so far outstep her 
place? Of course, Rose Dixon’s knowledge of a 
previous love-affair of Miriam’s. They were con- 
spirators, these two, against his happiness and his 
honour. What did he know of Miriam’s girlhood? 
Miss Monitor’s testimony—the testimony of the 
most interested witness—being the mn respon- 
sible for Miriam’s good behaviour. Neglect at home, 
and eight years in a London boarding-school, com- 
xg the history of his wife, so far as he knew it. 

e felt the full import of this reservation, and 
his self-tormenting faculty set itself to work. He 

to think of his first wife, so short a time dead, 
and yet, until now, so utterly forgotten. He had 
known she did not love him; but he had never 
had any fear, doubt, suspicion concerning her, 
during their sagen ae or before it. She been 
quite amenable and obedient, and, if not ve 
happy, had not troubled him about it. He had felt 
no jealousy in her case—of course he did not call 
it ‘jealousy’ in his thoughts; she had been entirely 
dependent upon him, and had never endeavoured 
to elude or decrease that dependence. Mr St 
Quentin was not very far from that fatal s of 
affairs at which a man calls himself a fool for 
having married his wife! Miriam did not love 
him either, had never pretended to love him ; and 
he was at least not such a fool as to grumble about 
that; but she was not mianageable, she was not 
em ; She went her own way, and had her own 

ill, and cared nothing at all for his tastes or 
opinions. She enjoyed her life ape and 
his share of it was as little as she could contrive 
to reduce it to—not nearly so important as that of 

was this correspondence, so unbecoming] 
shared between the mistress and the servant ? it 
never occurred to Mr St Quentin to believe his 
wife’s statement that the letter he had seen was 
from her brother. Rose Dixon’s part in the matter 
set that aside at once. How was he to find it out? 
If he could have secured the cover of the letter, he 


Ip, 


would have sent it to Mr Clint, and asked him 
whether he knew the handwriting; but Miriam 
had destroyed the cover also. e incident re- 
mained rankling in his mind, long after the tacit 
reconciliation between him and Miriam, and he so 
fed his distorted fancy upon it, that to her most 
careless words and looks were assigned motives and 
meanings of which she was both innocent and 
unconscious, 

Even the ingenuity of jealousy and uneasy self- 
love could not discern in Miriam’s conduct any 
cause for her husband’s distrust and suspicion. 
Her frank and free enjoyment of a society in which 
she had no intimacies, with which her relations 
were merely superficial, might have been thoroughly 
reassuring to any reasonable mind. She was always 
amused and amusing, ready to enter into any 
scheme of enjoyment ; she appreciated to the full 
the luxury of her life, and was usually in hi 
spirits, and radiant with health and beauty. This. 
order of things was hopelessly opposed to a theory 
of a prior attachment, abandoned from mercenary 
motives, and renewed, in the form of a dishonour- 
able intrigue, under the shelter of marriage, to the 
discomfiture and misery of a confiding husband. 
But the mind of Mr St Quentin was no more or 
less reasonable than the mind of any individual | 
abandoned to a mean passion, and this was the 
absurd fiction he had fabricated, when his marriage 
with Miriam was not yet a year old, and had actu- 
ally a himself up to believing, as a positive 
truth. The fact, which even he could not ignore, 
that it was impossible for him to fix upon any 
individual, among the Englishmen whom door met 
in foreign cities, as the object of this attachment, 
the sharer of this intrigue, did not shake Mr St 
Quentin’s belief in his bugbear. How could he 
tell that Miriam had never seen any one of the men 
whom she met at Florence, Naples, Rome, and 
elsewhere, a Aided and abetted by Rose 
Dixon, and with the facilities of the perfect. 
freedom he had allowed her, in his blind faith and 
credulity, from the first, there was no deception 
which she might not practise safely and success- 
fully. This was a sheer delusion, and there was a 
strong probability of its a mania; but 
with the cold craftiness which existed in him, 
though it had hitherto been but little exercised, 
Mr St Quentin concealed the real spring of his 
altered mood and changed action, and hoped thus 
to deceive Miriam, which, however, he did for only 
a very short time. 

One of the first results of the condition of mind 
into which Mr St Quentin worked himself was the 
curtailment of Miriam’s morning leisure. He took 
to interfering with her disposition of her time, 
to capricious demands upon it, and to a sort of 
fidgety espionage which disgusted her. In alk 
material Pa pom Miriam had nothing to complain 
of. She the full value of the bargain she had 
made ; his promises were all fulfilled, even beyond 
her expectation, because her girlish imagination had 
not fully compassed the solid and enviable realities 


and partly because her mind required the cultiva- 
tion of congenial companionship to keep up her 
interest in ‘foreign parts,’ Miriam wished to return 
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her ; but Miriam was ‘ bored to death’ by his pres- 

ence when he was with her, and by the uncertain 

anticipation of it when she was not. 

| Partly in consequence of this pervading boredom, 
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to England in the second year of her marriage. 
She had never exacted from Mr St Quentin any 
specific promise on the subject; but it had been 
generally understood that, the process of acclimati- 
sation accomplished by a year on the continent, he 
would ‘settle’ in England. The question of the 
‘place’ had been left undecided, at Miriam’s 
request ; she had expressed her sentiments con- 
cerning the pleasures of ay to Mr St Quen- 
tin with entire frankness, and he was not, at 
that period, inclined to oppose her or them. A 
house in a ‘good’ part of London, and the free 
enjoyment of the pleasures of the metropolis, was 
now Miriam’s great object ; and it was, therefore, 
with excessive anger and keen disappointment that 
she received a peremptory refusal from her hus- 
band, when she suggested their making a move in 
the direction of England. He had no intention of 
returning thither, he said, and he wished to know 
what was her motive in proposing it. Miriam 
replied, that her motive was sufficiently plain; she 
was tired of foreign travel, and wished to go to 
England. Instant} , he began to speculate upon 


some hidden reason for this most straightforward 


roceeding. Some one had gone, or was going to 
gland, and Miriam wanted to get there too! 
is surveillance of Miriam increased in strictness 
and cunning with this supposed discovery, and she 
frequently expressed her annoyance to Florence, 
accompanied with the remark, that she had been 
a fool not to suspect, in time, that the smooth com- 
——_ of Mr St Quentin was not of a durable 
ind. But she did not acknowledge to Florence 
that she had penetrated the motive of his conduct, 
and found it to be jealoney ; the instinct of the 
woman, the _ and self-respect inseparable from 
the wife, withheld her from so humiliating a dis- 
closure. That her husband should dare to insult 
her by a doubt, exasperated Miriam, who was proud 
and impulsive, and no means logical, as 
as though she had married him from such exalted 
motives as would have entitled her to his utmost 
respect. But Florence did not require an explana- 
tion from Miriam, in order to understand the 
position: the instincts of the woman and the 
wife were equally strong in her case, and she was 
in full ion of the whole matter, and also of 
the dislike and distrust with which Mr St Quentin 
regarded herself. 

‘I hope she may not find out that she has 
exchanged one kind of bere | for another, more 
intolerable, and from which there is no escape,’ 
Florence would think, when Miriam indulged in 
strictures upon Mr St Quentin’s ‘tiresomeness’ 
and ‘obstinate ways.’ ‘May Heaven preserve her 
from temptation ; she is in an awfully dangerous 
position.’ 

It was an unpleasant shock and surprise to 
Miriam to find that her power was not absolute—a 


shock from which she recoiled into perfect silence | to 


upon the matter in dispute. If this spirit of 
opposition were still further roused, and should 
extend in other directions, all her calculations 
would be defeated—not only the small ones, with 
trifling results to be worked out by her supremacy, 
but the big sum of all, the calculation on the 
correctness of whose total she had staked her life, 
her youth, her happiness. ‘To marry an old man, 
and find myself unable to rule him, would be too 
bad a fate,’ Miriam would mutter to herself, as if 
protesting that a thing would be ‘too bad’ were 


to interfere with its existence ; and very stubborn 
and sullen grew her resolution that she would not 
be beaten. 

This was the situation of affairs when Miriam 
received a letter from Mrs Ritchie, the cook and 
housekeeper at the Firs, 


‘Honoured Madam’ (so ran the letter), ‘I am 
sorry to have to tell you anything which will cause 
you trouble, but I consider it is my duty to let you 
know, if Mr Martin has not done so, that Mr Clint 
has not been well lately.” (‘Dritiking, of course,’ 
was Miriam’s mental comment.) ‘He forbade any- 
thing to be said about it, but that was some time ago, 
and since then he has had a bad attack of fever, and 
is lying, at this present writing, in an exhausted 
state, his recovery not being satisfactory to my mind ; 
indeed, I am not sure whether it is a recovery at all. 
He is much wasted ; and even before this last attack, 
he had not left the house for several weeks. I take as 
much care of him as I can, and Mr Martin comes 
regular ; but I think, honoured madam, you ought to 
be informed of his illness, in case it would be a satis- 
faction to you to return to the Firs, and see to him 
med I make bold, considering all things, to tell 
you that Mr Clint has frequently spoken of you. 
lately, and, though he has never said so, not being. 
that kind of gentleman, I am sure he would be very 
glad if you could come. He reads little, and seems. 
at times very solitary.—I remain, honoured madam, 
your obedient servant, Pu@se 


This letter caused Miriam a genuine pang of fear 
and sorrow. Supposing her father were really 
seriously ill, and were to die without her seein 
him again—neglected, alone, save for the hired 
services, which, in the case of a man like him, 
could not be expected to be zealous, heartfelt, or 
efficient! Without an instant’s doubt or hesita- 
tion concerning the proper course of action, and 
without one thought of the coincidence between 
the wish she had been urging and the return to 
England thus suggested to her, Miriam went in 
search of Mr St Quentin, and communicated to 
him the contents of Mrs Ritchie’s letter. Miriam 
spoke on this occasion with more warmth and less: 
formality than there had for a long time been in 
her manner to her husband. She was moved by @ 
right and generous impulse, and the half-pitying, 
half-remorseful feelings which actuated her were 
reflected in her speaking face, in her bright, tearful 
eyes, and in her rapid and unstudied words, Mr 
St Quentin listened to her with unmoved polite- 
ness, sarcastic scrutiny, and entire unbelief. 

‘T suppose I may prepare to start immediately ?” 
was Miriam’s question in conclusion. ‘I will telk 
Mrs Ritchie when to expect us, and write to Mr 


Martin to pre 

‘You will Se acting of the kind, said Mr St 
Quentin. ‘I have no more intention of returning 

England than I had a month ago, when you 
oder to go. This cleverly apropos letter does 
not change my mind in the least.’ 

‘What !’ exclaimed Miriam. ‘Do you mean to 
say that I am not to go to my father? “Cleverly 
apropos letter!” Do you dare to insinuate that 
this letter is not the truth ?’ 

‘I mean to say that I shall not regurn to 
England’ 

‘Then I.will go by myself.’ 

‘You will do so at your peril. If you do, you 
never return to any home of mine ; and, considering 
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our frankly avowed abhorrence of your father’s, 
T hard! believe you will adopt a course which 
would have that result. I don’t believe a word 


plan of yours—you have a taste for confidences 
with servants, you know—and that that letter has 
been written to order—a childish expedient to 
induce me to yield to your wishes, when you saw 
that you could not have your own way quite so 
entirely as you imagined.’ . 

‘Your meanness is beyond my comprehension,’ 
said Miriam, looking at him with infinite disdain, 
as she stood, her stately head drawn up, and her 
fine face—whose girlish sweetness was rapidly 
passing away—pale and set, ‘and beneath my 
anger. It provokes only my contempt.’ 

‘Indeed! I am unfortunate in incurring so 
lofty and becoming a rebuke from a lady who has 
been so suddenly converted into a model of filial 
affection and solicitude,’ said Mr St Quentin, with 
a savage sneer ; ‘but I can bear my misfortune. 
Be quite assured of this, madam—in me you have 
not a chance of finding the proverbial “old fool” for 
whom you evidently take me.’ 

The hand in which Miriam held the letter 
extended towards him, dropped to her side, and a 
visible shudder of disgust crept over her. She 
stood for one moment uncertain, as though she 
were going to speak, and then turned abruptly 
away, and left the room. 


‘What shall I do, Florence? I am completely 
puzzled. I know I ought to go to papa; I am sure 
the case is a bad one, and my right place is beside 
him now. But I cannot be sure that there is any 
change in his es as he might ones 
savagely angry with me, if I returned to the Firs 
ast. | and incurred the penalty of a separation 
from Mr St Quentin by doing so. I suppose he has 
the power to carry out his threat ? But no matter ; 
I have paid too high a price for what he had 
to give me’ (there was a strange disturbance and 
loathing in her face), ‘to risk the loss of it all 
now, for the sake of going to my father, who 
never cared for me, and who would certainly be 
furious. And yet, that this old man should refuse 
me; and more that, should dare to insult 
me with so ineffably mean and low a suspicion ! 
How does such baseness come into people’s h 
I wonder? If I give in to him in this, Is 
never be able to carry any other point. Florence, 
what must I do ?’ 

Florence, who had been listening to her with 
silent tears, raised her gentle eyes to her face, and 
said : ‘ Miriam, I will go to Mr Clint,’ 

*You !’ 

‘Yes, Listen to me, my dear sister. You can 
trust my care of him, and you know I will tell 
you the truth. If I send for you, come to your 
father at all hazards—I cheerfully accept that 
responsibility—but otherwise, do not press this 

i ment with your husband to extremities. 
Mr Clint was never rough with me, and I feel sure 
I can manage him; and Mrs Ritchie and I are 
very good friends. Never fear but that I will do 
my duty to Walter’s father and yours. Mr St 
Quentin has no power to control my movements. 
I shall be in safety in the place where Walter 
wished me to be: nothing can possibly happen 
to me; and indeed, indeed, you will ‘ better 
without me now. Yes, Miriam, I will go,’ 


of Mrs Ritchie’s letter ; I believe this is a concerted | man 


‘ And so I am beaten, and he wins at all points, 
Florence, I never hated my father, when he made 
me most wretched ; but I do, I do hate this old 

1? 


‘Hush, my dearest—hush !’ 


A PIONEER OF COMMERCE 


ENGLISH traders want to send tea from the pro- 
vince of Assam into Thibet, where tea is the chief 
necessity, the principal luxury—in short, almost 
the only object of life—in order to destroy the 
Chinese monopoly of this great branch of com- 
merce, by destroying the influence of the Thibetan 
Lamas, who support the monopoly. They are 
still, to all appearance, very far from success, 
and, on looking at the map of the countries, 
though no doubt some of the indications are merely 
conjectural, it seems highly vating that the 
moral and political difficulties should be so numer- 
ous and seemingly insurmountable, while the natu- 
ral difficulties are comparatively few and small. 
Few and small, that is to say, when compared with 
the wonderful achievements of travel which have ‘ 
made the desolate places of the north, and the 
wastes of the great central deserts, known to us. 
By degrees we are acquiring some acquaintance 
with China, and the po Aa of ig is, for 
all the purposes of the naturalist, a thing of the 
ay A few brave and determined men, of whom 
Cooper * is one of the most distinguished, have 
made attempts, more or less successful, to penetrate 
that wonderful unknown region of the earth, which 
lies contiguous at its several extremities to the 
empire of China and the peninsula of Hindustan. 
Of the three great trade-routes which, in former 
days, led from China westwards into Mongolia, 
and thence to India and Burmah, but one remains 
open at the ag day, the great highway from 
Sz-chuan to Lhassa, the capital of Central Thibet, 
vid Ta-tsian-loo and Bathang. The hopelessly 
foreign sound and look of Chinese names, and a 
kind of dreadful sameness which abides with their 
bewildering variety, make it difficult to follow 
Chinese topography, but the map shews us the 
course of in ancient thoroughfares. Various 
causes have combined to close the other routes, 
and to leave the empire of China with but one 
road, leading westward, by which she supplies 
Thibet annually with nearly six million oankde of 
brick tea, which finds its way west as far as the 
borders of Cashmere. Causes political, religious, 
and economical, combine to shut out India from 
communication with China by this route; and it 
was with the view of discovering a shorter and 
more direct line of communication between the 
two countries that Mr Cooper, starting from Shang- 
hai, made a long-projected journey, which did not 
rove entirely successful, but which has added 
ly to our one of China, and taught 
us almost all we know about Eastern Thibet, He 
urposed to establish relations between the great 
hinese commercial city, Yunnan, and Rangoon, 
and thus to make Rangoon, instead of Calcutta, 
the dépét of trade between our Indian possessions 
and Yunnan. The importance of the object was 


* Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce in Pigtail and 
Petticoats ; or, an Overland Journey from China towards 
India, By J.T. Cooper. London: John Murray. 
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immense ; the difficulties of the undertaking very 
serious. ‘There was,’ says the ‘pioneer, ‘the 
jealous animosity of the officials, and, as I then 
lieved, of the people, towards foreigners ; wild 
tribes’; barriers of terrific snow-clad mountains ; 
the danger of carrying so large a sum of money as 
would suffice for a journey which could not take 
less than a year to accomplish; and last, but 
test of all, I did not know a word of the 
hinese language.’ He fet over most of his diffi- 
culties by the aid of the French missionaries, whose 
posts extend in an unbroken chain to beyond the 
western border of China, and of whom he gives an 
interesting account. They are obliged to adopt 
the dress and manners of the natives, and all who 
volunteer for the Chinese mission renounce their 
own coun for ever. They can never leave 
China, and they are forbidden to afford information 
respecting the country to foreigners. Thus only 
can the excessive and unsleeping jealousy of the 
authorities and officials be overcome. The mis- 
sions are flourishing, large congregations of native 
Christians existing throughout the interior of the 
vast and mysterious Celestial Empire. 

A ludicrous but indispensable portion of Mr 
Cooper’s preparation was his metamorphosis into 
a Chinaman; and he had to undergo many re- 
hearsals to accustom himself to the tail and petti- 
coats, and to attain a proper and unembarrassed 
gait. At length we find him starting from Hankow, 
in very light marching order, in January 1868, to 
all appearance a respectable elderly Chinaman, 
clean shaved, and with a fine Pigtail, attended by 
one George Phillips, a highly educated Christian 
native, in the capacity of servant and interpreter, 
and armed with an imposing document in Chinese, 
two feet square in size, authorising the lish 
‘scholar,’ Tang-Koo to travel on the Great 
River, and through the countries beyond to India. 
The substitution of ‘scholar’ for ‘tradesman’ in 
the description of the traveller, afterwards proved 
to be a most unfortunate mistake. He was hoisted 
into his sedan-chair, pronounced by the admiring 
bystanders to be ‘a very number one Chinaman,’ 
and carried off by coolies to the boat which was 
to take him, by the Great River highway, across the 
dreary, banditti-infested plains of Hoopah. The 
banks of the river Yang-tsu swarm with people 
engaged in the incessant and varied industries of 
the Chinese ; and numberless junks are always dis- 
charging their loads, to be carried off by hundreds 
of coolies and long strings of mules. Many rapids 
have. to be passed, and the voyage does not want 
for incident, such as the sight of the great opium- 
market at Wan-chien, and the dragon procession 
there, an immemorial usage. Mr Cooper found 
spirit-rapping largely practised among the natives 
of the far interior, people who never even 
heard of Europe or America. The result of his 
observations during this river-voyage is a con- 
viction on Mr Cooper’s part that, by the intro- 
duction of steamers, for which there is an abundant 
supply of coal on the spot, our China merchants 
could secure to themselves the whole trade of 
Eastern, Central, and Western China (exclusive of 
Yunnan). Of Ching-chung, he says: ‘It may be 
called the Liverpool of Western China. It is a 
walled city of the first rank, containing a popula- 
tion of two hundred and fifty thousand Fohebitants, 
and is of great political importance, as it contains 


the imperial treasury, where all the revenue of the 


province is received and stored, and the office of 
the paymaster of the Western Frontier Army.’ It 
is an interesting city, whose citizens are very 
enlightened, and where Christianity is flourishing. 
From this point the traveller’s face was fairly set 
towards Thibet, and his route lay through the most 
beautiful and fertile province of the Flowery Land. 
Near the walled city of Nin-cheang-foo, they passed 
a grotesque bridge, built in the shape of a dragon, 
the legs composing the arch thirty feet in diameter, 
and the roadway carried along his back, while the 
wings rose as parapets on either side. At Chentu, 
trouble arose ; the viceroy refused Mr Cooper a 
gg for Thibet ; but after much difficulty, 

elay, and expense, he relented, and gave him a 
full and satisfactory recommendation, ordering all 
Chinese and Thibetan officers to aid him, and 
stating that on his arrival at Lhdssa he was to 
present it to the minister, who would change it for 
one authorising him to proceed into Nepaul or 

When he had neared the frontier, a terrible 
incident of mountain-travel occurred to Mr Cooper, 
which he thus relates: ‘Our road led along the 
right bank of the Tatowho, which flowed directly 
at the base of the precipitous cliffs, some hundreds 
of feet below. Just before entering a deep gorge, 
a narrow path about three feet wide, cut in the 
perpendicular side of the precipice, led upwards 
to a shoulder of the mountain, from the angle of 
which we looked sheer down on the river, six 
hundred feet below. One of my chair-coolies 
became giddy, and fell ; the chair-pole nearest the 
edge enspped, and the chair, with the weight of 
my body, hung suspended over the ce gee For 
a second or two, I sat looki own into the 
frightful —_ at my feet, paralysed and unable 
to move. The bearers, though as much terror- 
stricken as myself, held on to the chair until some 
of our baggage-coolies came up, and d the 
chair on to the ledge — When I got out, I nearly 
fainted ; in fact, but for the coolies commencing to 
cry and make a great noise, I believe I should 
have become insensible, and it was a day or two 
before my nerves recovered the shock.’ At the 
entrance of the gorge, they met a string of two 
hundred coolies, carrying a large consignment of 
tea, sent as a present by the Chinese government 
to the Grand Lama at Lhassa. 

At the head of the terrible and gloomy gorge of 
Ta-tsian-loo, lies the border town of that name, 
with its combined Chinese and Thibetan inhabit- 
ants, in a deep valley between the snow-capped 
mountains, where they slope back from the western 
mouth of the gorge. A stream runs through the 
middle, dividing the Thibetan quarter on the left 
bank from the Chinese quarter on the right. The 
Chinese inhabitants, chiefly Mohammedans, are 
largely outnumbered by the Mantsu population. A 
few days after his arrival, Mr Cooper was visited by 
the chief Lama of the Lamasery, situated outside the 
west gate, and felt himself really in Thibet. The 
Lama was a tall, fair, courteous a man, who 
was difficult to be convinced that Tang-Koopah was 
a simple traveller, and not a proselytiser ; but when 
he was convinced, he became much more cordial, 
and ‘invited the stranger to visit his Lamasery. 
This was a a ee edifice, like a prison, which 
they entered through a ~ of massive wood-work, 
that opened into a dark archway, secured at the 
further end by similar gates, ‘Along each side 
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of the archway was a frame containing four wooden 
cylinders, about four feet high, and a foot in 
diameter ; each was fixed on a central pivot, and 
revolved with great rapidity as the Lama set them 
one after the other in motion as he pens, mutterin 
a prayer, and telling his beads with the other hand. 
On each of the cylinders, prayers were painted 
in large gold letters in the Thibetan character. 
Similar cylinders are found in the entrances of 
all Lamaseries ; and every Lama, as he enters and 
leaves the building, turns the cylinders and tells 
his beads. Beyond the gates was a large square 
courtyard, round which ran a wooden-covered 
balcony, about which numbers of Lamas were 
walking to and fro, counting their beads, and 
chanting in a low mournful voice the everlasting 
prayer of Omanee peminee, which was the only 
way in which I ever heard the prayer of Om mani 
= me hum rendered during my travels in Eastern 
ibet; nor could I ever, either from the Lamas 
or cy a get any other translation of it than 
“slorification of the Deity,” though it is otherwise 
translated by Euro: scholars : “ Oh, the Jewel 
on the lotus!” is kame led me to his room, 
which differed from those en by the other 
Lamas only by its furniture and superior cleanli- 
ness. I was invited to squat on a thick woollen 
t beside the stove. Presently, a youth attired 
in a robes brought in silver cups, one of which 
my host filled with butter-tea, and as an especial 
mark of hospitality, broke off, from a huge pat of 
rancid butter, a piece as e as his fist, and put 
it into my cup, which he politely handed to me; 
and then filling his own cup in the same way, he 
invited me to drink with him. I succeeded in 
swallowing a mouthful of the greasy mess with 
well-feigned pleasure, and then my host stirred 
round the piece of butter in my cup with his little 
finger, and again pressed me to drink.... Iwastaken 
to see the temple where he daily offered his prayers 
to the Grand Lama, meaning, i presume, Buddha, 
It was a superb little Seo At one end, a railing, 
richly ornamented and gilded, fenced off intruders 
from a gilded image of Buddha about five feet 
high, a posture, 
in a white drapery of silk gauze. Round the four 
walls were rows of niches, at least two hundred in 
number, like pigeon-holes, about a foot square, in 
each of which was a small Buddha of solid gold, 
about two inches high,’ 

The ‘pioneer’ was to travel through Thibet 
dressed as a European, and so he discarded his 
petticoats at the frontier, and very uncomfort- 
able for awhile he felt without them ; while he 
was universally ridiculed for their absence. 
After he had been in the frontier town a 
fortnight, several trading caravans arrived from 
Bathang. The traders came mostly from the 
Central Kingdom, and were fine specimens of the 
= Thibetans, over six feet in height, of a dark- 

Town, —_ black complexion, with a profusion 
of b = their shoulders, 
aquiline noses, and straight deep-set eyes, quite 
unlike the Mongolian type. Semething My Mr 
Cooper’s description of them, their dress, and their 
arms, reminds one of the Circassians. He opened 
an active barter with them, and prepared for his 
departure for the unknown land beyond the fron- 
tier. He procured a quantity of the silken khatas, 
or ‘ scarfs of fidelity,’ which are in universal de- 
mand, both as presents and for sale, throughout 


Thibet ; and which Huc described, for the first time, 
to Europeans. Mr Cooper says, the Lamas, especi- 
ally, accumulate khatas; and that he has seen in 
the vicinity of a Lamasery, built in a glen, ropes 
stretched across the valley, from which hundreds 
of khatas dangled. He was now passing out of 
the region of idan civilisation, and his require- 
ments were different, and much more numerous. 
He had to buy two — and a mule, to provide 
them with pack-saddles and leather nosebags, and 
to cover all his baggage with green cowhides. This 
done, they laid in a stock of provisions for ten 
days, and found a couple of half-breeds to act, the 
one as interpreter, the other as muleteer. The 
semi-fabulous land of Eastern Thibet lay before 
him, beyond the gloomy gorge which closed in the 
frontier town. Yor three days’ journey, his way 
lay through wild uncultivated country ; but at the 
end of that time the little party quitted the valley 
of Ta-tsian-loo, which was a tedious ascent of 
black and barren declivities, covered with irregular 
masses of sandstone, blackened by the weather, and 
were rewarded for their toil by the splendid view 
from the topmost ridge of the Jeddo range. Away 
to the east stretched the vast empire of China. 
‘ Hitherto, says Mr Cooper, ‘it had been the boast 
of Frenchmen, that their countrymen alone, of 
Europeans, had traversed China to Thibet; and 
as I stood alone on the summit of the Jeddo Pass, 
my exultation at the thought, that now at anyrate 
one Englishman has crossed the Flowery Land, 
found vent in a cheer; and the mountains of 
the first echoed a British 
ith the ascent into the { snowy passes o! 
Tung-olo, the hardships of the journey 
The snow lay three or four feet deep, and the 
dazzling light reflected from its surface obliged 
the travellers to bandage the eyes of the mules 
and ponies, while the air was so rarefied that 
breathing became painful and difficult. To the 
snowy passes succeeded some delightful moun- 
tain-country, abounding in the most beautiful 
scenery. Four days after they passed through 
the city of Hokow, they came upon a very remark- 
able scene. ‘We ascended,’ says the author, ‘a 
very high range of mountains, and by noon 
entered a — plateau on a level with the 
pass, beyond which rose snowy mountains of still 
ter height. The plain was about three miles 
ong, and more than a mile wide in some places, 
in which lay the town of Lithang. Nothing could 
exceed the dreary aspect of this plateau; not a 
sign of vegetation, except , was to be seen; 
and the walled town, built at the foot of the 
mountains, stood out on the plain, making the 
nakedness of the country still more marked, re- 
minding me of those seen along 
the shores of the Gulf of Kutch. I neared the 
town, I almost fancied myself about to enter some 
city of the dead, for was quiet; no sounds 
broke the stillness, save the distant monotones of 
the Lamas, chanting their prayers, while high over- 
head the lazy Turkey buzzards and huge croaki 
ravens sailed in circles over the city, ready, as it 
were, to swoop down, and gorge themselves on 
their prey. ce within the town, I was im- 
mensely struck by the solemn air of the people. 
Numbers of Lamas, dressed in their flowing green 
robes, were passing to and fro, devoutly twirlin 
their prayer-wheels, and muttering the prayer 0 
Omanee peminee. And this solemn demeanour 
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characterised not only the Lamas, but even the 
few rough tea-dealers, dressed in their sheepskins, 
who one and all twirled their wheels, and joined 
in the everlasting chorus of Omanee peminee, 
Lithang presented a strange contrast to the swarm- 
ing life and ceaseless motion of a Chinese city, 
and gave the ore of commerce a complete 
epitome of Thibet. Here his difficulties, destined 
to increase in extent and seriousness, began, for 
when he endeavoured to procure provisions for his 
ten days’ journey to Bathang, he found nothing, 
beyond a few pounds of dried to serve as 
fodder, could be procured; and he discovered 
subsequently, that this was due, not to the scanti- 
ness of the town-people’s stores, but to the hos- 
tility of the Lamas, who secretly forbade the mer- 
chants to supply him with provisions. To this 
hostility, he afterwards owed many hardships, 
great suffering, and the ultimate defeat of his hopes 
and efforts. The Chinese officials had given the 
word to the Lamas, and their enmity was active, 
rly, and untiring. He and his interpreter left 
Lithang accompanied by two soldiers, who joined 
them under pretence of availing themselves of 
their escort, but who were really sent as spies, 
and plunged, after having ascended another snowy 
range, into as wild and desolate a country as it is 
possible to conceive—huge masses of quartz and 
granite lay scattered over the sterile surface, and 
blocks of gray granite, piled one on the top of the 
other, rose into gigantic pyramids crowned with 
snow, whose melting fed numerous torrents ; and, 
as they crossed their beds, and the hoofs of their 
cattle ploughed up the sand, abundance of scaly 
gold was visible, tempting innocent travellers 
to stop and gather the treasure. But gold, in 
Thibet, is sacred to the Grand Lama, and the 
soldiers forbade Mr a to take up even a 
kandful of the golden san 
The travellers had a terrible journey through 
those desolate mountains, where cold and hunger 
were added to fatigue. By the end of the fifth day 
the poor animals were all but starved, and the 
men suffering extremely. The two mighty Isauba 
ranges seem to inte insuperable obstacles 
to any — system of trade, for it is clear that no 
roads can be made through the passes, The finest 
, and then a long y valley, the t 
breeding-place for yaks. Thousands of 
mals a their calves were ing there, and 
numerous black tents denoted the dwellings of the 
shepherds. Beyond were the tremendous moun- 
tains, the only pass through which was a fissure in 
the wall of rock, not more than eight yards wide, 
forming the now dry bed of a mountain torrent. 
After passing the snow-line, the danger of the ascent 
increased ; at times they crept along glaciers over- 
hanging frightful chasms, at others they floundered 
along through snow-drifts, in which the poor, 
struggli animals sank down, utterly 
heart-broken, and refusing to move, compelled 
them to shovel away the snow, and literally carry 
them out. ‘No words, says Mr Cooper, ‘can 
describe the labour and suffering we thus under- 
went ; for we had the greatest difficulty in drawing 
breath, and after every effort to extricate our nearly 
frozen animals, the whole party, including the 
spies, would throw themselves flat on their faces, 
unable to articulate a single word; by this means 
recovering their breath much sooner than by sitting 


down or standing. A keen cutting wind blew in 
fierce gusts down from the snowy heights, splitting 
our faces into gaping wounds, for it was impossible 
from our difficulty of breathing to cover them ; and 
in this condition, the blood often pouring from our 
gums and noses, we struggled on for eight hours ; 
at last we reached the summit of the mountain, 
all but dead, and too much exhausted to risk 
resting in the snow, lest we should become stiff, 
and unable to proceed. In this sorry plight, men 
and animals staggered down the descent, and at 
length reached a Tzan, where we were hospitably 
received. Next day they continued their descent 
of the mountain, by a path winding along the front 
of a terrific ravine, hewn out along the face of the 
almost perpendicular cliff, and unprotected by any 
kind of fence. This path was so narrow in some 
places that there was not room for two persons to 

ass clear of each other, and it became necessary 
for the guides to keep up a continued shouting, to 
warn any party ascending, that they might stop at 
a broader place until they passed. This was the 
last great difficulty of the journey to Bathang. 

On his arrival in that quaint, Lama-possessed, 
smallpox devastated city, Mr Cooper heard for the 
first time of the existence of a direct route from 
Bathang to the borders of Assam. This informa- 
tion seemed to promise the accomplishment of the 
object of his Dryer and he determined to follow 
it, if he could get his passport altered by the 
authorities of Bathang, so as to enable him to go 
to Assam. At Bathang he was ex to an 
extraordinary amount of deception and spying, and 
every possible dbstacle was thrown in his way, 
dexterously, and always politely. Day by day 
it became plainer, as one difficulty and delay 
after another arose, that he would not be suffered 
to proceed to Lhassa; and, if the case had not 
involved such serious issues to him, he must have 
found the ‘dodges’ of the mandarians and Lamas 
to hamper and hinder him, under the guise of 
friendship, va amusing. Nothing is more con- 
trary to the policy of the Chinese government and 
the Lamas, than the introduction of Assam tea. 
The Chinese dread the loss of their valuable whole- 
sale monopoly. The Lamas, who have the mo- 
nopoly of the retail supply, on their part, fear that, 
with the introduction of British trade, the teachers 
of the new religion would come, and free trade 
and free thought combined, would overthrow their 
spiritual sway. Mr Cooper was destined to ex- 
perience the strength, subtlety, and determination 
of their resistance. The authorities were deter- 
mined that Mr Cooper should not enter the 
Central Kingdom. At length he agreed to go to 
Yunnan, and prepared for his departure, first mak- 
ing a visit to the suburbs of the town, where he 
observed, for the first time, one of the Thibetan 
methods of disposing of their dead. ‘Several 
bodies,’ he says, ‘exposed on the banks of the 
stream, were being devoured by crows and buz- 
zards, which soon leave nothing but the skeletons, 
which are washed away by the summer rise of the 
stream. The Thibetans believe, that as each buz- 
zard, gorged with its foul repast, soars into the 
heavens, a portion of the spirit of the deceased is 
taken up to heaven. In the case of rich people 
Lamas are employed to divide the body into small 
pieces, and it up to the bg ln a hill, where 
the vultures and buzzards soon dispose of it. In- 
terment of the dead is also practised, but only 
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among the poorer people, who cannot afford to 
the exposing the body.’ 

Troubles began to accumulate upon the devoted 
head of the pioneer of commerce. He found that 
he could get neither guides nor supplies, in con- 
sequence of secretly transmitted instructions of 
the Lamas, and he and his companion were all 
but starved. The want of guides well-nigh ren- 
dered their position desperate ; for the bewildering 

-tracks rendered it impossible to distinguish 
a path. They could only follow the broadest, 
A make towards a great range of snowy moun- 
tains which Mr Cooper recognised, from descri 
tion and his Chinese map, as forming the right 
bank of the Lan-tsan river ; the road to Yunnan 
running along the left. Before they reached 
this range, they came to a large wooden bridge, 
ing a stream of considerable size, which 
eserves enumeration among the wonders of 
the world, for its waters are vermilion - colow 
When they had nearly accomplished the ascent of 
one of the mountains of this great range, they 
overtook two officers of the chief Thibetan man- 
darin of Bathang, who, seeing the exhausted state 
of the party, halted his van, consisting of a large 
party of mounted soldiers, and five hundred laden 
ae carrying several thousand baskets of tea, 
ides a great number of drivers and coolies. Mr 
Cooper was soon refreshed with tea—‘ real flavoury 
Pekoe’—rice, and roast mutton. 

The descent of the mountain lay through ex- 
quisite scenery, and the town of Atenze and its 
suburbs are most beautiful. Atenze is famous for 
its bleached lambskins, and was of much import- 
ance as a mart, but its trade has been ruined by 
the constant warfare between Mohammedans and 
Imperialists. Arrived on the banks of the Lan- 
tsan-kiang, Mr Cooper found himself among several 
very barbarous tribes, each of which is neverthe- 
less possessed of some interesting peculiarity, and 
by whom he was well treated. The farther he went, 
the more convinced he became that the hope of 
crossing the imperial frontier was vain ; but still 
he pressed on, literally pour encow les autres. 
Mandarin treachery beset him on sides, in all 
disguisese-from the attacks of sham brigands to 
the dangerous civilities of Chinese merchants 
pretending to be Mohammedans—and the refusal 
of the natives to sell him food. At length, a sort 
of cli was reached. At Weisu, he was for- 
bidden to proceed, and summarily imprisoned, 
after an attempt having been made to rob him, 
and his having been violently assaulted. After a 
while, Mr Cooper and his interpreter contrived to 
i but they were recaptured, and detained 
until all hope of reaching Burmah was abandoned ; 
and Mr Cooper to make up his mind that 
he must retrace his steps—a resolution which 
caused him extreme pain and mortification. The 
remainder of the narrative relates how he went 
‘back again, and was very coolly received at 
Bathang, where the missionaries told him the 
Lamas were very busy promulgating a prophecy, 
which they say is written in their sacred books, to 
the effect, that if foreigners are allowed to enter 
the sacred kingdom, there will be a great famine. 
This intelligence caused Mr Cooper to resolve 
upon leaving Bathang without delay. 

Those who have followed his description of his 
journey will have arrived at the conclusion, that 
the nature of the country, with its terrible moun- 


red. | would replace any falling off in the profits arising 


tains and snows, is against the probability of an 
lucrative trade being carried on seas India pn. | 
China by this route. To their need of tea may be 
ascribed the final success of the Chinese conquest 
of Eastern Thibet. Their whole business in life 
seems to be to procure a sufficiency of it ; and it is 
no cheap luxury. Grain, yaks, sheep, horses, and 
even children, are given to the rapacious priesthood, 
in payment for tea. Mr Cooper states that the 
Chinese at present maintain the strictest watch on 
the frontiers of Assam, lest tea from that fertile 
valley of the Bramaputra should find its way into 
Thibet, and give rise to the only trade which, in 
his opinion, can ever really flourish between our 
Indian possessions and the adjacent Chinese pro- 
vinces. If once the teas of Assam and the Hima- 
a plantations could gain admittance to the 
Thibetan market, the Indian government would, in 
Mr Cooper’s belief, thence derive a revenue that 


from the opium-trade. 

How is this admittance to be secured? How 
is success to be achieved in that which this gal- 
lant pioneer of commerce failed to accomplish ? 
Mr Cooper forestalls these questions. ‘The ad- 
vancement,’ he says, ‘or the retardation of the 
transfer of the Thibetan tea-trade to our Indian 
planters depends mainly on the policy adopted by 
our government. If a vigorous determination to 
protect British subjects be shewn, it will result in 
securing to them the same freedom of access to the 
now closed markets of Thibet that is already 
enjoyed by the Nepaulese and Chinese,’ 


A RACE FOR LIFE. 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS,—CHAPTER VIL 


‘Ir was a trick, George, a lie—a cruel, heartless 
hoax. I cannot speak with patience when I think 
of it,’ said my brother, with an indignant sparkle 
in his eyes, as he sat beside me. I was lying on 
the bed then, not in it, attired in the invalid 
uniform of dressing-gown and slippers, and was 
enjoying, what we have all enjoyed in our time, 
the slow but certain convalescence after severe 
illness. There is on such occasions an almost 
vegetable gratification in the mere fact of existence, 
such as we may imagine a tree to feel when the 
sap stirs in leafy spring—a lazy, quiet pleasure as 
we drink in life and health in microscopic doses 
at every breath we draw, and a satisfaction in dis- 
covering that we can eat with relish and sleep 
without tossing on an uneasy pillow. 

The fever had been a one. It had not 
lasted long, but it had left me very weak. There 
was no difficulty in accounting for the illness that 
had seized me on my arrival at Carthage. The 
unwholesome heat of the season, the great hard- 
ship and fatigue that I had undergone, the long- 
continued exposure to the dreaded August sun, 
and mental anxiety, would of themselves have been 
enough endurance hardiest. But 
my wound, so the surgeon thought, trifling as it 
was, was the predisposing cause that rendered my 
illness all but a certainty. 

-go work with you. on’t mind sayi 

now you are safe. It is one thing to om a gun- 

shot wound—and arrow-hurts are just the same, 

only worse—in winter weather, when the only 
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danger is from frost-bite. But you, old chap, had 
the gridiron heat of the — to face in August, 
and the ride, worse than that of the Pony Express 
that carries mails from California to Missouri East 
Bank. You must be tough,’ added Dr Hannibal 
Scruff, looking at me with the keen, scrutative 
interest which an er doctor betrays in a 
patient who has ‘pulled through’ against tide and 
current, ‘You must be mortal tough. We Yankee 
surgeons trust most to our Yankee sick ones; 
but though you Britishers are juicy, I really begin 
to think you have a reserve of life, a spring of 
vitality in you somewhere, that does good service 
when it’s wanted. When your brother fetched 
me in, I thought it was a mere twenty-four hours’ 
job, but, by jingo, you have cheated the turkey- 
one while ! 
And so saying, Dr Hannibal Scruff—not a bad 
man, nor an unskilful doctor, but simply one of 
the rambling, shambling ‘Unlucky Joes’ of sur- 
gery, whom the want of a brougham and a brass- 
plate, of good introductions, a decorous demeanour, 
and a capital on which to draw while waiting for 
ying patients, drives to the diggings—went 
eavily down-stairs in his clumsy miner’s boots. 

Willy, who had attended on me through my 
illness with all a woman’s tender thoughtfulness, 
and who had seemed never to want rest or sleep, 
so unremitting had been his care for me, was more 
perturbed than I was at the trick which had been 

layed upon me, All that I, a weary, heavy 
headed convalescent, with hardly any blood left in 
his thin blue veins, felt as to what had taken place 
was, that I had been warned of Willy’s extreme 
danger, that I had gone through much labour and 
some peril to reach and save him, that I had fallen 
ill, now on the high-road to get. well again, 
and that the whole adventure had been brought 
about by some malicious mystification, which I had 
not the 7 to unravel. 

‘Then,’ said I, perhaps for the tenth time, ‘ there 
never was a riot, or an arrest of anybody? Captain 
Hiram Baker, whose son was shot in a scuffle, and 
whose return from buffalo-hunting on the prairies 
was considerately waited for, that he might han 
hp with his own hands, has no real existence 

ere is no jail nearer than Fremont City? The 
Rev. Aretas White is a myth? No sportsmen have 
been imprisoned here, nor are you the suspected 
associate of robbers, rogues, and professional 

blers 2” 

Willy, very much less joyous and light-hearted 
than when I had ridden into Carthage, still 
laughed in his old merry way. ‘ Dear old George,’ 
he said, ‘there has not been a legal or extra-legal 
difficulty in this place since I came here, except 
one, and that was when two luckless knaves, con- 
victed of on oye with their neighbours’ horse- 
flesh, were caught and hanged. I heard nothing 
about it till it was over—J eddart justice, I fancy— 
a high gallows and a short shrift ; and once there 
was a Yankee pedler who sold a gun that burst, 
and sundry rotten gown-pieces, and d 
ribbons ; and he was ridden on a pine-rail, and, I 

i tarred and feathered. The ple here 
know me by this time. They wouldn’t touch a 
hair of our heads, dear old fellow, even if we won 
their money, which is a crucial test in these parts.’ 
right. I that he, unlike 

e rough beings aro’ im, was per the 
most popular person in the township, He had 


taken the portraits of scores of the ru miners 
and hulking teamsters who made up the majority 
of the population. He had sung a good song, and 
played on fiddle and flute, and the one worn-out 
iano, at their festive gatherings. In sickness, 

illy Fern had been a more constant visitor than 
in health, and others than he were loud in their 
praise of the bright, genial lad, whose open hand 
and ever ready kindness had saved more than one 
fever-stricken wretch who looked for little help in 
that rude place. There were, I was told, five 
children in Carth They all—I can answer for 
the three I saw—loved Willy as children among - 
noisy, coarse-mannered people love what is at once 
brilliant and tender, considerate and faithful. 
There were nineteen women of all shades of colour, 
two negresses, five olive-skinned Mexicans, eight 
Indian — and four white ‘American ladies,’ 
and all these were stanch partisans of my artist 
brother, whose natural politeness and instinctive 
kindness won him golden opinions everywhere. 
But the more I saw of the mountain settlement, 
with its motley population and its lawless ways, 
the more probable did the cunningly devised story 
appear. hatever the motive might have been, 
the author of that treacherous letter must have 
been well versed in the habits and modes of 
thought of the quick-tempered and heavy-handed 
race by whom we were surrounded. The tale by 
which I had been duped was rich in local colour- 
ing, and plausible to a degree that would have 
a even an habitual sceptic. 

‘I could almost believe,’ said Willy more than 
once, ‘that there is another Carthage somewhere 
among the sierras, and that a second George Fern 
ought to have hurried there to save a namesake of 
mine from a hempen cravat. Whoever wrote that 
precious — was a diabolically clever scoundrel, 
though what could have prompted him to the 
commission of so vile a fraud it is impossible for 
me to conjecture.’ 

Who, indeed, could have been the author of this 
cruel trick? And why, of all men, had I been 
selected as the victim of an im that tran- 
scended the most unscrupulous of practical jokes? 
In vain did I cudgel my brains for a clue to the 
writer. I had, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, no enemies on either side of the Atlantic. 
My false correspondent obviously knew a good deal 
of Montana and its customs, and as obviously 
relied securely on my ignorance as ed certain 
details which might have impaired the credibility 
of his glib statement. It was not very likely, 
however minutely my brother might have de- 
scribed the place in his letters to me, that he 
should have imparted negative information. Willy 
would scarcely have told me that Carthage could 
boast no jail, and no clergyman to act as ordinary 
to the prison; and assuredly he could not have 
testified to the non-existence of that vindictive 
buffalo-hunter, Captain Hiram Baker. But beyond 
this, the perfidious scribe was evidently well aware 
of my strong affection for my younger brother, and 
had calculated the appeal most certain to succeed ; 
and yet Willy was positive that he had not 
mentioned our relationship to more than three or 
four persons, at most, since he had been in that 
district ; nor had he said much more, even then, 
than that he had an elder brother living at St 
Louis, and doing well there, 

We had entertained some hopes at first of being 
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able to trace out the trator of this unpardon- 
able hoax by ered 9 his handwriting. The 
letter of the pretended minister was found amon 
other things in my saddle-bags, and long an 
anxiously did Willy study it, poring over it as if it 
had been some unique and all-important manu- 
script newly discovered in the cellars of a Syrian 
monastery; while many of the more notable 
inhabitants of Carthage were successively invited 
to inspect the document, but with no satisfactory 
result. Writing is all but a universal accom- 
plishment in the model republic; but although 
early all the American-born dwellers in Montana 
had boon taught mya the pen had grown 
strangely unfamiliar to their horny hands durin 
years of hard toil and reckless dissipation, an 
there was no great ge of ink within the 
limits of the township. The post-master himself 
could not help us; for although he had but few 
letters to sort, and should consequently have been 
a fair judge of the penmanship of each of his 
patrons, he failed to recognise the writing as that 
of any person known to him. 
‘He’s a mean skunk, whoever he is,’ remarked 
that official, as he thoughtfully twisted up a paper 
igarette. ‘When ketched, if we don’t lynch him, 
me a Yankee! But I don’t know his pot- 
hooks and hangers, It’s a made-up bit of pen- 
work, not a natural one’ 
‘Mr Pell means it is a feigned hand,’ explained 
Willy, seeing that I did not at once gather the 
-master’s meaning. 
‘Right you air,’ said the gaunt Southerner, with 
a nod of approval. ‘When this coon was State- 
marshal’s deputy down at New Orleans, a lot of 
letters came into the custody of the police every 
day, and to identicate the writings was part of my 
duty. Often the writers could rap off half-a-dozen 
different hands, one almost as easy as the other ; 
and all-fired rascals they mainly were, I can tell 
you. , This is a bird of much the same hackle, I 


ess. 
lobed, on close i tion, the formal, stiff 
writing of the sup minister’s letter turned 
out to be cramped and artificial in character ; 
while, at the same time, the skill with which the 
style had been kept up from beginning to end 
one that the scribe been a proficient with 

i =. Th r bore the water-mark of a 
well-known Northern manufacturer, and there 
was nothing about the envelope or the seal that 
could have assisted even the most lynx-eyed of 
detectives in discovering the sender. There was 
the ae postmark, but nothing could be 


eo 
Saved as I had been, so to speak, out of the jaws 
of death, I regained my strength but slowly, and 
was id and pale, long after I nage, to 
walk about the little town without any longer 
requiring the support of Willy’s arm. Every one 
in Carthage knew my story, and I doubt if among 
cultivated and refined fellow-creatures, Ishould have 
met with such hearty sympathy as I there received 
from the most uncouth denizens of the backwoods. 
The imposture which had been practised upon me 
was exactly the sort of offence which miners and 
trappers are apt to designate by the contemptuous 
adjective ‘mean,’ and to estimate as more heinous 
than some direct infringement of the Decalogue. 
Had my hidden enemy shot me from behind a rock 
for the sake of plunder, had he cheated me at cards, 


and stabbed me for taxing him with the roguery, 
the crime would have been a mere prosaic incident 
of everyday life, calling for a halter by way of 
punishment, but rather for the sake of example, 
than because of any deep-seated popular indigna- 
tion. But to send a man on a wild-goose errand 
across the scorching plains at the most unhealthy 
season, and with Indians on the war-path, risking 
his life and blighting his prospects, for a mere 

rofitless indulgence of spiteful dislike, this was too 

ephistophelean an act for the public conscience of 
the Carthaginians to tolerate. 

At length Dr Scruff agreed that I was well 
enough to travel; and as the burning heats of 
summer had now begun to give place to the soft, 
still, mellow weather of an American autumn, I 
was likely to make the return journey under more 
favourable circumstances than those which had 
attended my hurried scamper westward. Willy, 
who insisted on accompanying me, luckily heard 
of a government train of empty wagons about to 
traverse Kansas, as usual under escort of United 
States cavalry ; and with some little difficulty he 
made interest with the paymaster in charge of it, 
and obtained permission for us to travel along 
with it. 

‘To be sure, they take us a little out of our way,’ 
said Willy, as he returned, gleeful at his success, 
from his interview with this compliant officer ; ‘ but 
then you can lie down snugly all the way under a 
wagon-tilt, and so escape that saddle-work which 
you are hardly fit for as yet, old fellow. The pay- 
master means to slope off north, crossing Blue 
Earth Creek, and striking the main Oregon road 
within the Nebraska boundary. He meant to push 
for Smoky Hill Fork, and save distance, but there 
is some difficulty with the Pawnees. Three of 
their braves were wantonly shot and — so the 
story goes, in a town called Ledbury, and the tribe 
not unnaturally goes in for war-paint and toma- 
hawks. We choose a northerly route, then, pre- 
ferring problematic Blackfeet and probable Sioux 
to inevitable Pawnees. So now, George, we have 
no time to lose.’ 
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